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FIRST YEAR FRENCH IN COLLEGE 

Introduction 

The method employed in reaching the following recommenda- 
tions for a first year French course in College' was as follows: 

i) Sending out to members of this Association in some ninety 
colleges and universities in all parts of the country the accompany- 
ing eleven questions. Replies were received from slightly more 
than half of these, of which some forty-four were sufficiently 
detailed and precise to be used as standards of comparison. 

1. What grammar text do you use? 

2. How much of it (pages, lessons) is done the first year? 

3. Reading texts? 

4. How many pages? 

5. How many preliminary lessons do you devote to pronuncia- 
tion? 

6. Do you make use of phonetics (indicate whether physiologi- 
cal explanations and phonetic S5Tnbols; if only one, which)? 

7. To what extent do you have oral practice in the first year 
(i.e. the degree of facility attained by students in understanding 
and participating in conversation based on material studied) ? 

8. Method of handling composition work; translation from 
mother tongue translation based on French original, free composi- 
tion? 



iNoTE — This report on First Year French in college was presented before 
the Romance Section of the Central Division of the Modem Language Associa- 
tion at Madison, Wis., Dec. 28, 1917, by a committee consisting of Barry Cerf, 
University of Wisconsin, Mark Skidmore, University of Arizona, A. Coleman 
(Chairman), University of Chicago. The members of the committee were 
not in agreement as to the advisability of presenting this particular document 
as its report. A minority pointed out that its obvious defects made it highly 
desirable to present only the Introduction, in order to indicate to the Section 
the complexity of the problem, and to ask leave to pursue further the investi- 
gations, with a view to making a detailed and authoritative survey of the 
field as a basis for later recommendations. The majority held that despite 
the manifest absence of certain important details, the report offered to young 
teachers a more definite point of departure than may be found elsewhere, and 
might be of real service at the present moment. Consequently it was decided 
to present the report as given here to the Section,' and beg for instructions. 
The Section voted to accept the report and ordered it to be printed in The 
Modern Language Journal. 

The committee owes a debt of thanks to Chas. E. Young of Beloit College. 
Designated to lead the discussion of the report at the section meeting. Profes- 
sor Young spent several hours in conference with the committee before the 
meeting, so that, as presented, the report is to a large extent the result of 
generous collaboration on his part. 

(260) 
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9. Is the reading assignment used primarily for translation? 
for grammar drill? for practice in pronunciation? as a basis for 
talking? 

10. Have you an active method of building up vocabulary? 
If so, outline it briefly. 

11. Ntimber of recitations weekly? 

2) The tabulation of the facts obtained in regard to grammar 
material, reading, oral practice, teaching of pronunciation and 
composition, in groups according to the number of recitations per 
week. 

3) An attempt to interpret these tables in order to determine 
what tendencies prevail in the conduct of first year French classes, 
in the belief that such tendencies would on the whole reflect the 
best current thought on the aims and methods of elementary 
work in a foreign language. 

4) An attempt to formulate this interpretation under two 
heads: i Aims; 2 Means of achieving these aims. 

Before proceeding to the report, the committee desires to bring 
to your attention a few general observations that result from a 
consideration of the data it has gathered. 

i) There exist great differences in the amount of text book 
material covered in institutions that have the same number of 
recitations weekly. Two institutions in the j hour group use 
Maloubier and Moore's grammar; one does 36 lessons and reads 
100 pages; the other does 60 lessons and reads 200 pages. Two 
others use Fraser and Squair's Shorter Course; both complete 
92 lessons; but one reads 230 pages, the other 400-500. Eight 
institutions use Fraser and Squair's French Graimnar. With 
two exceptions, they all do part I and irregular verbs, but the 
pages read vary from 100 to 400. 

Nor does the addition of a recitation per week seem to affect 
greatly the amount done. For example, the institutions in the 
4 hour group that use the Fraser and Squair French Grammar 
report no more work in grammar than the eight of the j hour 
group, and they read on an average only 75 pages more during 
the year. 

Furthermore, five institutions in the five hour group, doing the 
same amount of this same grammar book, actually average a 
slightly smaller number of pages read. 
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In the three hour group the number of pages read ranges from 75 
to 500. One institution notes the generous margin: 200 to 500 
pages. In the four hour group the minimum is 100 (in the case 
of a direct "methodist"). the maximum 400; in the five hour 
group the range is from an estimated 150 to 650. It must be 
said that the grammar work reported in these two cases is not 
equal, but even then the second figure is most imposing. 

Only one institution reported the exclusive use of a direct 
method book with no other reading than the material contained 
in that text, though as many as five others are using direct method 
books as the basis for the grammar work. 

2) To the question about the use of phonetics, some twenty- 
four institutions reported the use of both physiological explana- 
tions of the sounds and phonetic symbols; nine replied that they 
employ physiological explanations without resorting to the use 
of symbols for the sounds; about four report the use of symbols 
only; and in some seven imitation seems to be the sole basis 
for the study of pronunciation. In the replies of the encourag- 
ingly large group that use both physical and visual phonetic aids, 
there is to be sure a certain haziness. Some members indicate 
that the physiological explanations are used to a limited extent 
only; others say that the symbols are used only in the initial 
lessons. At least one makes use of sound charts and a physiologi- 
cal chart, and four use a phonetic reader. 

In almost every case, it was reported that two or more prelimin- 
ary lessons are devoted to pronunciation, at least two institutions 
reporting as many as ten. It does not appear whether in these 
ten lessons only pronunciation is discussed. 

From this testimony, lacking in precision as some of it is, for 
various reasons, two things seem to be evident: first, that the 
matter of pronunciation is receiving careful and zealous attention 
in more than 90 percent of the institutions from which the com- 
mittee received reports; second, that the more readily applicable 
phonetic aids in teaching pronunciation are coming widely into 
use. 

3) Under the head of the question about oral practice some 
thirty institutions reported that they attach importance to that 
branch of the work, the notation varying from "daily practice" to 
"about one third," or "work largely in French." Only one insti- 
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tution — and that in the east — reported flatly "none", though 
several record "only a little." 

It is harder to summarize the general attitude as to the degree 
of success to which the oral drill attains. A few reports are 
discouraged in tone; many indicate that classes do not achieve 
satisfactory results; only one or two indicate satisfaction with 
what is accomplished. Yet the reader of these replies gets the 
distinct impression that this part of the work is considered emi- 
nently worth while by most of those engaged in it, leading as 
it seems to do in most cases to ability on the student's part to 
understand what is said to him and to reply correctly to questions 
on familiar topics. Two institutions report that their final 
examinations consist in part of oral and aural tests. 

4) This brings us to the method of reading. About one-half 
the reports indicate that the reading matter is used merely for 
translation and practice in pronunciation. Others indicate 
that it is used as a basis for oral work, for reproduction, for all 
varieties of exercises. 

The general conclusions from these observations may be formu- 
lated imder four heads: 

a) The great diversity in the amount of material studied in 

different institutions, and not infrequently under dif- 
ferent teachers in the same institutions, indicates that 
the first course of study has not, in many cases, been 
carefully worked out by some interested instructor with a 
view to determining approximately what can actually 
be done by the normal class in a college year of a given 
ntunber of hours. 

b) The college teacher, like the secondary school teacher, too 

often gauges the grammatical work to be done by the 
material that happens to be included in the text he is 
using, without carefully planning his course so as to 
eliminate what is unessential for first year work. 

c) The prevailing tendency is to do what seems to be too much 

reading in the first year. If students are to have only 
one year of French, the reading is certainly the chief 
matter; but for those who do more than one year, and 
this is fortunately a growing number, the requirements 
of their futiire work demand much attention to other 
matters. 
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d) Finally, it is apparent that college teachers of French can 
no longer be charged with indifference to the spoken 
word. They do not believe or hope that one year of 
French will provide the student with great facility of 
speaking and understanding. The classical reproach 
against the profession that "so-and-so had French at 
such-and-such an university and upon arriving in Paris 
found himself imable to understand what the hackman 
said" will doubtless hold for some time longer, especially 
as the gallant race of Parisian hackmen has grown older 
and deafer and more miunbling with the departure of the 
young men to the battlefield; but our college classes are no 
longer being conducted purely or even chiefly on a gram- 
mar-translation basis. College teachers, like other teachers, 
feel the aurent that is setting toward interest in language 
regarded as a manifestation of the life of a people, and not 
exclusively as a linguistic specimen nor as a depositary of 
ideas. This is fortunate in view of the ever increasing 
rapprochement between the two great republics, now 
allied in the cause of human justice, and of the constantly 
growing demands that will be made on us teachers of 
French to aid in the interpretation of France to America. 

Recommendations 
Aims 

1. To impart a fairly accurate pronunciation, sufficiently free 
from errors as to be understood by a Frenchman. 

2. To impart a working knowledge of the simplest elements of 
grammar. 

3. To train the students' ear to understand the more usual 
current French words, phrases, and idiomatic expressions met 
with in the year's work. 

4. To develop in the student such a realization that French 
is a living language that he will be desirous and capable of appl5ang 
the vocabiilary learned in the class-room (a) to answering simple 
questions; (b) to retelling in very simple fashion, orally and in 
writing, stories, anecdotes, narratives heard or read in the class- 
room. 
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5. To enable the student to read understandingly simple 
literary French. The students' difficulties at the end of the 
first year shoidd be difficulties of vocabulary or the more unusual 
idioms, rather than of forms or sentence structitre. 

6. To impart, as occasion arises, such information about French 
geography, history, and life as may be conveyed without neglecting 
the principal business of the course. 

7. To convince the first year student that by continuing the 
study of French beyond the first year he will be richly rewarded 
for the drudgery necessarily involved in elementary language 
work. 

Means 
These aims may be achieved: 

1. By patient and constant practice in pronunciation through- 
out the cotirse, based on simple physiological demonstrations, the 
use of key words and definite rules that will enable the student to 
recognize the soimds represented by the various letters or com- 
binations of letters found in the conventional spelling. It is 
desirable that beginners become acquainted with a system of 
notation in which a given symbol always represents a given sound. 
The instructor should, however, bear in mind that the use of 
symbols can have little value unless the student knows how to 
utter the sounds for which they stand. 

As a part of each lesson instructors shoidd take care that the 
class pronounce correctly the new words of the following lesson. 

2. By the careful study of, and intensive drill on the simplest 
elements of grammar, disregarding exceptions and minor details. 
The determination of these elements will depend largely on the 
number of hours weekly to be devoted to the course. 

3. By constant re-working in class of all simple material in 
the form, (a) of question and answer, (b) of groups of words and 
common idioms, (c) of very simple oral and written reproduction. 

For example, students should be required to associate familiar 
words in groups of synonyms, anton3mis, and cognates; to group 
common verbs followed by the proper infinitive construction; 
to use readily in simple but normal sentences all common current 
idioms encountered in the reading. 

4. By using a steadily increasing amount of French in the 
class-room. 
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5. By reading and understanding, whether through translation 
or otherwise, approximately 100 pages of simple French for three- 
hour courses, of 150 pages for four-hour courses, and of 250 pages 
for five-hoxir courses. 

In the earlier weeks it is desirable that the accuracy of the 
students' work be controlled through careful translation, though 
from the beginning the foundation should be laid for the exercises 
suggested above (3). Thus the student will arrive more quickly 
at the stage where translation may be dispensed with, except 
for difficult passages, and where a synonym or a simple paraphrase 
of a passage will test his understanding. Few deny the value of 
translation as an exercise in itself and as contributing to a mastery 
of the mother-tongue. Even fewer, however, will dispute the 
deadly dullness of the usual class of the "read and translate" type, 
and its admitted failure to introduce the student to French as a 
language. 

6. By having suitable maps before the class and referring to 
them whenever the occasion arises; by making simple and brief 
outlines of the questions of French history suggested by the reading 
or otherwise; by choosing texts that introduce the student 
to typical aspects of normal French life (e.g. Perrichon). 

7. By suggesting to the better students readings, in English 
if need be,* of books that will introduce them to French life and 
thought and achievement, or of simple and interesting works in 
French, and by making the drill in language so alive and telling 
that the student will not be discouraged by the drudgery. For 
if he studies French only one year, he will gain little of permanent 
value. 

In the belief that they contain information of real interest, the 
committee presents herewith three tables of data drawn up from 
replies received. Table C exhibits data obtained in reply to 
questions 6 and 7. In every case the replies have been reproduced 
as faithfully as space would allow. Readers will imderstand the 
obvious abbreviations. 



*Science and Learning in France, Society for American Fellowships in 
French Universities. Young Soldiers of France, Barrds. Masters of French 
Literature, Harper. The French Miracle and French Civilization, trans- 
lated by Thieme and McLaughlin. 
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College 
Georgia 
Swarthmore 
Hamilton 



Three Hour Group 
Grammar Texts 

Fontaine, Nouveau Cours 



Amount Done 
25-30 lessons 
Complete 



Alexander 
State Agr., Utah Walter-Ballard 
Beloit Olmsted + F. & S. I.+ 35 irreg. 





verbs Complete 


Penn. Coll. 


Maloubier & Moore 36 lessons 


Randolph-MacoE 


L " " 60 " 


N. Y. Univ. 


F. & S. Shorter Course 92 


Sweetbriar 


92 


Adelbert 


Aldrich & Foster El. Fr. Complete 


Penn. State 


36 lessons 


Funnan 


Chardenal Complete 


Williams 


F. & S. Grammar I.+ 20 exer. in II 


Virginia 


" I.+ Syntax of 




verb & irreg. verbs in II 


Smith 


F. & S. Granraiar I. 


Millsaps 


" I. 


Colby 


,, J 


G. Washington 


" " I.+ irreg. verbs 


Hunter College 


" " I. (in ist term) 


Wabash 


" " 51 lessons 



N. Dak. 

Ohio 
Millikin 

J. H. U. 

Illinois 

Oberlin 

Wisconsin 



Four Hour Group 

F. & S. Grammar I.+ 40 irreg. 

verbs 
F. & S. Grammar I. + irreg verbs 
" " I. + lessons from 

II. in 2d Semester 
Aldrich & Foster El. Fr. Complete 



Walter-Ballard 
Giese 



40 lessons 
Complete 
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Michigan 


Thieme & Effinger I. Complete 


Monmouth 


Angus " 


Ohio State 


Cardon 30 lessons 




Five Hour Group 


Colgate 


F. & S. Grammar I. 


Kansas 


" " +11. in references 


W. Virginia 


" " irreg. verbs, 




assignments in II. 


Indiana 


F. & S. Grammar I. 


Arizona 


" " + irreg. verbs 




of II 


Chicago 


" " Olmsted, 23 lessons 


Columbia 


F. & S. Shorter Course Complete 


N. West. 


' SI lessons 


Colorado 


60 lessons 


Iowa 


Frangois, Beginners French Complete 


Nebraska 


Olmsted, 32 lessons + 60 irreg. verbs 


Texas 


Newson, First French Book, Com- 




plete (300 pages) 




Six Hour Group 


Cornell 


Maloubier & Moore Complete 


Minnesota 


Olmsted (i semester) " 



B 
First Year Reading Texts 

Hrs. Pages 

Arizona s Aldrich & Foster French Reader, Abb6 Constan- 

tin, Poudre aux yeux 350 

Beloit 3 Biennan & Frank, Conversational French Reader 75 
Chicago 5 Contes et 16gendes I. ; Gavroche (Oxford jr.) ; 
Poudre aux yeux; Marie-Claire k Villevieille; 
Perrichon 250-300 

Colby 3 Hal6vy, Contes; Perrichon 200 

Colgate 5 Frangais et sa patrie; T&che du petit Pierre 300 

Colorado 5 Super, Reader: Erckmann-Chatrian novel 300 

Columbia 5 HaMvy, Marriage d' amour; Perrichon 
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300 
211 



239 
400 



Hrs. Pages 

6 Perrichon; Gavroche, Evasion du due de Beau- 
fort, etc. 500 
3 Books about France; easy stories 150-200 
3 Belle France; Reader in F. & S.; Short play 300-400 
3 Easy Short Stories; T^che du petit Pierre; Sans 

famille 
3 Allen, French Life; Monvert, Belle France 

3 Frangois & Giroud, Simple French; M^re de la 
marquise; Fille du chanoine; Petite Fadette; 
4 short stories 

4 Aldrich & Foster; Other simple texts 

5 Maupassant, Contes; L'Et6 de la Saint Martin; 
Ahhi Constantin 300+60 

5 Fabliaux et contes; Perrichon; Simple French; 
Colomba 600-650 

J. Millikin 4 Easy French Reading ; Premiere visite k Paris ; 
Perrichon 

4 Tour du monde; Poudre aux yeux; M6re de la 
marquise 

5 Perrichon; Mile de la Seigli^re; Colomba 
Contes et l^gendes I.; Plus jolis contes de f^es; 

Tulipe noire 

3 Tdche du petit Pierre; Reader in F. & S. 
Minnesota 6 Perrichon; Boulinard; Evasion du due de B.; 

M^rim^e, Quatre Contes; Guerlac, Standard 
French authors; Maupassant, Contes; Chez 
nous; Frangais et sa patrie; Abb6 Daniel; 
Lemaitre, Contes 150 

4 Sans famille; Perrichon; Maupassant, Contes 250 



Cornell 

Furman 
G. Wash. 
Georgia 

Hamilton 
Hunter 



Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 



J. H. U. 

Kansas 
Miami 

Millsaps 



37S 

325 
400 

400 
100 



Mon- 
mouth 
Nebraska 
N. Dak. 



5 La Grammaire; La Chute; Poudre aux yeux 200-300 
4 Perrichon; Bazin, Contes; Maupassant, Contes 250 
New York 3 Frangois, Easy French; M6rim^e, Contes 229 

N. West. 5 Contes etL^gendes; Perrichon; Colomba 370 

Oberlin 4 Abbe Constantin; Petit Chose; Perrichon; 

Walter-Ballard Reader 200 

Oberlin 4 Abb6 Constantin; Petit Chose (Frangois) 100 

Ohio 4 Simple French; Colomba; Perrichon; Poudre 

avix yeux 300-400 
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Hrs. Pages 

Penn. Col. 3 Guerlac, Standard French authors 100 

Penn. 3 Aldrich & Foster, French Reader 125 

State 
Randolph- 3 Easy Reader; Perrichon 200 

Macon 
Rochester 3 French Life; Belle France; Poudre aux yeux 
Smith 3 Belle France; Perrichon; Daudet, Contes 250-300 
State Agr. 3 French Daily Life and 2 other texts 200-50 

Utah 
Swarth- 3 Reader; Short Novel or Play 250-400 

more 
Sweetbriar 3 Belle France; Boulinard; Abb^ Constantin 400-500 
Texas 5 Reading matter in Newson 

Virginia 3 Syms, Reader; Colomba; Maupassant, Contes; 

Daudet, Contes 375 

Wabash 3 French Life; Colomba 200 

W. Va. 5 Fontaine, En France; Memoires d'un Coll6gien; 

Tour de la France 400 

Williams 3 Abb^ Daniel; M6hm6e, Contes; Colomba; 

La France 200 

Wisconsin 4 Bierman & Frank, Conversational Fr. Reader; 

A play 170 
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